THE DISMISSAL  OF A GOVERNMENT

or, indeed, for any principle at all. In the first place, the whole 'atmo-
sphere5 is that of the eighteenth century; the fundamental change
effected by the Reform Act was ignored. The King assumed that a
Government with strong support in the House of Lords could ignore
the opposition of the House of Commons. The Reform Act made such
a position impossible, there was no example after 1834, and it is incon-
ceivable today. Both the King and Viscount Melbourne assumed that
the King's opposition was sufficient to prevent legislation upon which
the Cabinet was agreed. Though Disraeli made the same assumption
later on, it is no longer tenable.1 Also, the King believed that he could
resist the appointment of Lord John Russell, even if Lord Melbourne
pressed it; that, too, would not be possible today.*

In the second place, there was noc dismissal'. Lord Melbourne raised
the question and left it to the King to say whether the Government
should continue. No Prime Minister would take such a step today
without consulting the Cabinet; and the Cabinet would not leave the
King to decide a question which depends essentially upon expert know-
ledge of the temper of the House of Commons. Even so, it was not
a dismissal; it was the acceptance of a contingent resignation.

In the third place, Lord Melbourne stated that he believed that the
Government would have a majority in the House of Commons. No
Sovereign would accept the responsibility of asserting the contrary
when advised by the Cabinet or Prime Minister.

In the fourth place, a general election became necessary, and the
Tory Government was defeated as soon as the new House met. In
modern conditions, the King's action would have been a matter of acute
controversy during the election, and his relationship with a Government
which had achieved success at the polls would be extremely difficult.

Sir Robert Peel is reported to have said that 'it was obvious that his
Majesty's case was a bad one'.3 Mr Gladstone said that 'the act was
rash, and hard to justify'.4 Whether the case was good or bad, justifiable
or unjustifiable, the conditions cannot be repeated today, and it cannot
be regarded as a precedent.

Prince Albert laid down the 'great axiom' that 'the Crown supports

1 Above, p. 400.                                         2 Above, pp. 61-70.

3 Croker Papers, II, p. 165.                           4 Gleanings, I, p. 231,
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